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that of Adam Smith. We trust that this book of Professor Ross and 
others which will follow, conceiving, as we believe they will, the subject 
of social psychology in a more comprehensive fashion, will restore the 
balance of interest. 

James H. Tufts. 
University of Chicago. 

A Theory of Mind. John Lewis March. New York: Chas. Scribner's 

Sons. 1908. Pp. 432. 

This bulky volume undertakes to clarify the field of psychology, and, 
as the preface puts it, to " break the deadlock " between that science and 
biology. The writer holds that he is the first to set forth a complete mod- 
ern theory of mind, though much has been done in the way of accumu- 
lating psychological data. 

The basal fact of mind is, for the writer, the impulse. Impulse, to- 
gether with the act resulting from it, constitutes instinct. Such impulses 
are found not only in living matter, but in all matter — in the atom and 
the molecule, the crystal and the cell, in the simplest living forms as well 
as in the highest, man. All matter, therefore, in its degree, possesses 
mind. Mind and matter, moreover, though never to be confused, are not 
two separate kinds of existence, two distinct though parallel series. They 
are the same thing from two different points of view. " Matter to itself 
is mind. Mind, as it reveals itself to another mind, is matter. . . . The 
world as discovered outside of us, is thus made up entirely of matter; the 
world as discovered within us is entirely mind" (p. 15). " The realm of 
mind is the realm of matter as that realm is to itself" (p. 17). The posi- 
tion taken is thus monistic; the dualism resides in the way in which 
matter is regarded. 

Chapter II. deals with fusion, which is defined as " the act and state 
in nature when two or more units combine and form a single unit of a 
higher degree of complexity. . . . The most marked characteristic of a 
fused unit is that under favorable conditions the individuality of the 
units of which it is composed is submerged. The fused unit is thus a 
true unit and not an aggregation. It appears to possess qualities and 
powers different from those of the component units" (p. 23). The sim- 
plest fused unit is the atom; then comes the molecule; then follow the 
crystal on the one side, the unicellular plant or animal on the other; then, 
the multicellular organisms. Beyond this, fusions are incomplete, but the 
tendency is always present in social organization. The simplest fusions 
are of similar molecules; the more complex are of molecules that vary 
more or less from the primitive type, resulting in subfusions of the more 
homogeneous molecules within the organism. Hence arise various organs, 
all controlled and modified by the organism as a whole. The nervous 
system is one of these subfusions. To itself it is mind. There is 
also a less-specialized mental aspect of the organism as a whole, the 
" body-mind," within which and in relation to which the " nervous-system- 
mind " operates. This body-mind gives us " (1) the sense of health and 
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well-being, with its focus often, apparently, in the intestines, liver, etc.; 

(2) the feeling of affectionate desire, with its focus often in the sex cells ; 

(3) the feeling of loneliness, apparently without special focus " (p. 43). 
The three types of awareness furnished by the body-mind correspond 

to the classification of instincts as (1) the material, having to do with the 
welfare of the body, (2) the personal, having to do preeminently with sex 
attraction, and (3) the social, having to do with the tendency toward a 
higher type of organism than the individual. 

Chapter III. discusses the progressive fusions from lower forms to 
higher, and deals in considerable technical detail with the nature of im- 
pulse, setting forth as axioms its characteristics in physical terms of 
liberation of force, attraction and repulsion of units and their sensitivity 
to physical stimuli such as light, heat, electricity, chemical action. The 
attainment or non-attainment of a state of equilibration is accompanied 
by a feeling of pleasure or pain, or, more properly stated perhaps, by a 
feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

To the reviewer, the clearest and most unequivocal part of the book is 
the classification and analysis of instincts, occupying nearly two thirds of 
the volume. The topic is one that has always seemed to her illogically 
and conventionally treated in the ordinary psychological texts, and the 
present discussion contributes much in the way of distinctness and con- 
creteness, although the term is stretched to cover nearly all mental 
phenomena. As has been said, impulse is made the basal fact ; when it is 
action in relation to a definite object, it becomes instinct. But neither 
the vague impulse nor the definite instinct involves thought anterior to 
experience, and not always after it. Its first conscious results are only 
those of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. In higher forms memory enters, 
involving recognition and recollection. But at the root of all action is 
the immediacy of instinct. Thinking is removed from a position of 
supremacy. " Thought is ... in essence, only the handmaid of the 
impulses and does not exist for itself, nor has it any significance in itself. 
Psychology has pretty regularly misconceived the merely economic value 
of reason" (p. 135). The three groups of instincts, material, personal, 
social, are graded as cell instincts, body instincts, extra instincts, practical 
instincts, recognition instincts, thought instincts, and ideal instincts. 

The sexual instincts are classified under the personal group. They 
are aroused by personal attractiveness, and only through their results call 
forth the social instincts. These social instincts are described with full- 
ness and insight. The fact that they alone give rise to the moral and the 
religious worlds, the social significance of language, of art, of the self, of 
leadership, all receive suggestive treatment. The conflicts and reinforce- 
ments of the material, the personal, and the social instincts are pointed 
out, especially the illegitimate transference of the idea of exchange from 
the material or economic world to the social and moral world, of the idea 
of loyalty from the personal to the social. The modern view of the priority 
of the social view of life to the individual is maintained. " It is not the 
private and individual sides of life that develop first, but ... on the con- 
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trary, until the invention of printing there was little individuality in the 
world " (p. 328). The social value of the past is recognized and the grow- 
ing social importance of the future. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that all education is defined as in a sense a game, a rehearsal of 
future activities (pp. 340-2). 

The book as a whole impresses the reviewer as essentially a piece of 
closet thinking. It reflects little of the tone or the terminology of current 
psychological discussion, and uses terms in quite other than the commonly 
accepted meanings. And she suspects that its biology is also more of 
the library than of the laboratory. Yet it betrays wide reading of 
modern biological literature, although its references are casual and 
meager. The earlier chapters strike her as open to considerable criticism 
from the philosopher, the psychologist, and the scientist; but the later 
chapters seem worthy of the attention of the student of social psychology 
and of ethics. 

Elizabeth Kemper Adams. 
Smith College. 
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